THE ROYAL PLOT
is a very honest man and a good Protestant} to speak to Mr Dykeveltfor
me> to know what it is he has to say to me> and by the next opportunity
I ml! answer it, for one dares not write anything by the post!
\ One thing there is, which I forgot to tell you, about this noble
Lord [Sunderland] which is, that it is thought, if every thing does
not go as he would have it, that he will pick a quarrel with the
court, and so retire, and by that means it is possible he will think
he makes his court to you.1
There is one thing about yourself which I cannot help giving
my opinion in, which is, that if the King should desire you and
the Prince of Orange to come over to make him a visit, I think
it would be better (if you can make any handsome excuse) not to
do it; for though I dare swear the King could have no thought
against either of you, yet since people can say one thing, and do
another, one cannot help being afraid ; if either of you should
come, I should be very glad to see you; but really if you or the
Prince should come, I should be frightened out of my wits for
fear any harm should happen to either of you !
Pray don't let any body see this, nor don't speak of it: pray let me
desire you not to take notice of what I have said to any body except the
Prince of Orange ; for 'tis all treason that I have spoke > and the King
commanded me not to say [to} any that I once thought of coming into
Holland; and I fear if he should know that it was no secret\ he would
be angry with me^ therefore as soon as you have read this, pray burn it;
for I would not that anybody but the Prince of Orange and yourself should
know what I have said. When I have another opportunity 'tis possible
that I may have more to say> but for this time having writ so much
already^ I hope you will forgive me for saying no more now> but that no
tongue can ever express how much my heart is yours.
We can see plainly from this letter the deadly breach which
had already opened between Anne and her father. Though
she rejects, after raising it, the idea that James would be a party
to assassination, she warns her sister of the risks which William
would incur by paying a visit to the English Court. She
believes Sunderland capable of any villainy. There is no
doubt that, with her simple faith and courage, she would
have let herself be led to death rather than to Rome. In
many humbler homes such fears and resolves now dominated
daily life.
1 This prediction should not pass unnoticed as the story unfolds.
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